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This booklet is intended to helf echool boards, city 
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‘ Keys,to Commnity Involyement isa series of book lets - 
developed for gqverning boards, community leaders, group: . 
members, administrators. and» citizens. The booklets .are necihad ne 
to help these audiences sstverigthen - ‘their Skills in group a rs.) 
' ‘processes, work aboperatively.: ‘with Others, and plan and carry . ee ca 
out new projects. Topics 'iriclude techniques to maintain enthusi- 4 ° 
asm ina group,@ ways that “agencies car effectively use *, ~ P de ar te 
\, eS, consultants, and‘ factors: net affect introducing and implementing 
i ' new Projects. a a . . ‘ ae 
. The booklets are weikeen by members of the Rural idnca tien! : ~ wee 
Program of the Notthwest Regional Educational /Laboratory./ ‘The eta ; 
Laboratory is a nonprofit, | educational research and eee tials ‘ 
corporation, basaaaececed, in Pape Tey ieee = ¢ Oe as 
om a s bh UNG : ; 

The booklets in yhe series are dadapted from ‘a much ‘more ' ' ‘ 
comprehensive get of materials and training activities developed . ' 
and field tested by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory Ee oe i 
_over the past several years in dozens of locations enrougnoue the x ee 

western. te States... 
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INTRODUCTION, 


.The ‘cry--and in some instances the’demand--for more | 
citizen participation in community, government, and school, 
decision making - is'not new. In many communities the need 
has been addressed by distributing attitude surveys, 
conducting public hearings and forming. community advisory’, 

. groups for a specific purpose--to plan the facilities of a 3 
néw. schol building, to examine the need for additional | 


-parkS;, to: eeecompend zoning baa and. so on, 


“But many ‘people in public ane evivate’ sectors are seeking o 


ways for citizens' concerns, to be expressed and ideas to be 
used in more meaningful, systematic and productive ways. 


School’ boards, city councils and a multitude of government : ° ae hell 


agencies, faced with diminishing resources and ‘escalating 
problems, want to effectively tap into the energies and’ 
‘resources that citizens offer. And:most citizens want a 
greater hand in, shaping the policies and programs in their 
‘communities and \schoo1s. 

Local communi ty councils can be ; a eos asset to- 
elected boards or governing units--if their responsibilities 
are’ clear and their work bears upon the decisions that are . 
made. Im the past, elected boards, such as city councils — 

_ and school boards, have: served as the balance between is 
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; factions in the community that, held differing opinions on 
“various matterg. . If you are or have been a board member, you 
can probably identify from your own experience some of the 
areas in which ‘citizens' opinions have varied--how, taxpayers' 

_ INoney should be: allocated. for community sérvices, the ex- 
pansion or curtailment of public transportation and’ the 
amount of money required for operating local schools.: 

{ ‘ @* o» oe, : in : yy . 

Today, however, few governing boards have réady access 

- to community opinion , in any ‘systematic. way or, because of - 
limited time, energy, “rebources and other factors, . are w. 
unable to carefully analyze and consider .the data they do 
receive ‘from the community to help guide them in making deci- 
‘sions. ‘Asya result: boards often hear only those with the - 
loudest vdices whose requests usually r represent a, limited 

f the community's 

needs and eetorities, ; i a ee 

£8 «gigas ih 

2 This podklet is iritended to kelp. ren panels, city 

. ‘egun¢ils and other governing -boards establish an effective 
‘working. relationship with -local community councils. The 
approach has beén developed and,tried.out*in a number of 
“communities in Alaska, Washington, ‘Oregon ‘and. Utah. The 


 Yesults of such efforts have been improved relations with’ the 


oe) 


~ community” at large. and decisions which truly balance public < 
: et ereoees with professional, expertise. 
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“THE COMMUNITY COUNCIL — ' | 
MORE THAN JUST AN,““ADVICE GIVING” GROUP 
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If a. community council is to actively assist a board 
with: decision making, it muSt be able to'do more than merely 
offer advice on particular issues ér represent general public 
Opinion. It must be able to function as a legitimate problem- 
solving agent of the board. This interactive relationship 
between a governing board and its council requires that both 
parties: operate in "good faith"; as a council brings new. 
perspectives and surfaces new issues, the board should . 
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receive them openly and be prepared to deal constructively 
with the council's recommendations.-. The/council, on the 


, Other hand, sHould be aware of legal and/ gtHer constraints 


placed on the board and should not attempt to abuse its 
special relationship. 


of such a council? One important funt¢tion of a community 
council is’ to work cooperatively with the board to identify, 
plan and carry out improvements. To do this effectively, 
the council follows a systematic problem-golving procedure. 


What does: this mean in terms fat e specific functions 


Basically, ay problem-solving pioneduse includes: 
- @ ere and analyzing, problems or needs 


e exploring perenne se solutions and selecting one 
that is workable 


e * planning for action 

* carrying out the plan _ . 
J 

e assessing the results . 


. ' 
Secondly, in working on local problems, the community 
council combines the views and preferences of eitizens with 
the knowledge and experience of professionals. It brings 
together people who are crucial for solving a particular 
problem and instills in the whole community or neighborhood 
a vision of what is possible by establishing forums for 
analyzing the issues. It is the council's job to act asa ° 
filter of feelings, to mediate the diverse points, of view 
and to translate preferences into concrete recommendations. 
A third impértant function of a community council is to 
serve as a vital communication link between area citizens 
and those who are responsible for making decisions about 
local governmental affairs or school programs. For example, 
a community council with 20 members can establish an informal 
communication network with about 200 citizens. Each 
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member identifies five to:‘ten neighbors or friends with 
whom he ‘or she associates and communicates regularly. This 
is sometimes called a "friendship circle" and helps keep area 
‘residents informed about council activities. Also, whef an 
* important issue is under consideration, council members talk + 
with people in their friendship circle to obtain other ideas 
_-xand opinions. ’The following diagram illustra the potential 


impact of an .informal communications, network. 
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This kind of communication procedure enables ce council 
to get a fast and reasonably accurate reaction to an issue or 
plan. It’ is also an effective way of generating positive 
support for improvement programs since it provides information 
to many in a way that encourages them to influence decisions. | 


Different from most other citizen groups that participate 
in planning or decision-making activities, this type of 
council stays with a problem until it has been satisfactorily 
resolved. While the council is not solely an advisory panel 
to a governing board, neither is it totally independent. . It 
does not erode the decision-making authority of the legally 
constituted governing board, but rather functions as the arms 
and legs ‘of the board, gathering data, searching out 
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alternatives, assisting others, making plans, evaluating, 
writing reports and making recommendations. Through the 
_ work of the council and based on its recommendations, the 
board is better equipped to make decisions, and these. 
decisions ‘are more likely to be satisfying, high quality 
-~ ones that are understood and supported by professionals as 
'.well as lay constituents. 1. 
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MEMBERSHIP- THE IMPORTANCE OF A - “2 . 
_ REPRESENTATIVE GROUP 3 


Unfortunately, cane groups that are organized to-in- 
involve citizens in decision making are made up of local 
power figures or people who already exert a great deal of 
influence on local matters. When this* happens, many citi- 
' zens frequently feel left out and unable to significantly 

influence decisions that affect them. 


Therefore, if an advisory council is to be an effective 
methed for citizens to participate in logal decision : 
making, it must be representative of the’ community or area . 
it serves, This means that membership is drawn from every 
identifiable opinion’ group in the community--parents, : ‘ 
business people, ethnic and minority groups, young people, 
educators, senior citizens and housewives: Research in & 
this area supports the following conclusions: o 

® Representative participation in decision making 

" . ean ensure that program improvements and changes 

are. relevant to the entire community. 


@ +. Participation and involvement help build 
commitment and support for changes. . # 
\ . e ‘Participation in a representative group helps 
: council members to see how others view an idea 


or situation. , 


» 
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@ When community leaders gather data conceriiing 


their own communi ®, 


they become aware of 


problems. This process raises questions about each 
+  .leader's image of the community and <increases the 
possibility for charge, 


e A representative group opens informal~communicatio 
channels across the various.community segments. 


SELECTING MEMBERS’ 


. ,To.get a community council organized, one of the board's 
first activities is to appoint ‘people from the neighborhood or 
community to serve as a temporary council. It is advisable to 
select people who know a variety of others in the community 
or area and who, as a group, represent an adequate cross- 
section of the board's constituents. This Penponney. group has \ 


three -tasks: : 


- 


Ll. to devetop "criteria of mix" for the board to use as 


cf 


-a basis for appointing members to the permanent ‘ 


council’ 


2. to conduct an opinioh leader survey 


- 


v 


4 ! 
ey he to submit to the board the names of nominees for 
community council membership 


CRITERIA OF MIX 


The criteria of mix are the standards or guidelines 
presented to board members to help them decide on the membership 
of the permanent community council. The purpose of the cri- 
teria of mix.is to identify major, opinion groups in the 


neighborhood or community. 


Each opinion group has legitimate 


and sometimes different ideas about local affairs, schools 


Ss 


ee 


” or ‘agency programs. Once identified, these groups serve as 
sources of information from which opinion leaders, and 
ultimately coyncil members, ‘are selected. 


Opinion groups will likely be identified on the basis 
‘of social, economic, political and cultural leanings. 
Certain groups such as minorities, housewives or low-income 
people,, which are often ignored when: "representative" 
councils are formed, are considered when the criteria of mix 
for the community council are established. (See Worksheet 
#1 on page 15.) 


Once the opinion groups are identified, the temporary 
council has the task of determining/how many representatives 
each should have on the council so that it will be a truly 
representative body. 


OPINION LEADER SURVEY 


The second. task of the temporary council is to tonduct 
an opinion leader survey. The criteria of mix indicate 
which opinion groups in the community need to be represented . 
and about how many representatives each group should have. 


The opinion leader survey is conducted to identify- the 
opinion leaders of those groups. This task includes : 
Planning, developing instruments and actually conducting 
the survey.. The ways of doing such a survey range from 
talking toa few people in each opinion group to planning 
and conducting a door-to-door survey of ‘everyone in the 
community... (See Worksheet #2 on page 17.) 

Finally, the names of the opinion leaders and the 
criteria of mix are presented to the board to make the final 
selection of memKers for the permanent community council. 
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“MeYBERSHIP SELECTION i ME 
‘ ' ‘& 
Typically, nae are 15+25 sienbaue on a community - 
council. ‘The compdsition might be balanced as illustrated 


. in the following examples: 
Example ‘A.* Composition for -a community council 
linked to the school board. . " 


2 


1/2 : 
COMMUNITY es 
ATTENDANCE AREA ; , 


: 7 ™ Rac 
: P 
‘ 3 | . 
Ne. . Example B.* Composition for a community council 
fi ‘ ‘ linked to'a land development phoney) 
pss . commission. ° ie 
‘ a 
1/3. 
a, NATURAL rh 
Nw ‘ q iy ’ vt 
NS e b ‘ , 1/3 * . . 
5 } SPECIAL , 
: INTERESTS 
‘ 4 
* For samples of the kinds of opinion groups which may 
Racer, be contained in each.of the three categories used in csi Scnae 
A and B above, see ROpeanace #1 on page'15, =. 
lee» tS ~ 's 1 9 i i , " e : 
' stu 
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. While -it is the board's: responsibility to select. 
council members and alternates, temporary council members 

- May assist the board with both the selection and notifica- 
tion of members.: For example, they may be aware of particu- 
lar preferences among pepple in the community, the level of 
commitment of certain nominees and so on. The temporary 
council can also assist in fie 


e  preparing-a letter asking primary nominees to 
serve on the ane council 


i checking back to make sure that all opinion 
‘groups do have .a Eeprasoniatiye ; 


e - settingya date, time and Place .for the fist 

communi ty council meeting. ; 

'. There is no specific recommendation regarding how long 
an: individual serves aS a council member. In some community 
councils, members have drawn straws for one-, two- and * 
three-year, terms. Other groups rotate membership or allow 
normal attrition to maintain a flow of new members. Experi- 
‘ence has shown. that as council activities become more ' 
apparent, other individuals with special interests and 
skills offer to help and participate os temporary task 
forces. 


It is important to keen the council a. representative - 
group. If individuals representing a specific group move 
away or fail to attend meetings, the board should fill the 
positions. If any group or faction among the board's con- 
stituents | or in the community has been overlooked in the 

. original criteria of mix, the board is responsible for 
adding another mix category and appointing a new member. 
- And finally, ,because neighborhoods and communities are 
dynamic and ever-changing--peaple move in and out, new 
ideas-and practices are introduced--the board should 
regularly check to maké sure’ that community council 

. membership. remains . representative. 
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- THE COUNCIL'S WORK ° Ls ie: 


In the approach described in this booklet, the 


community council is created as a legitimate problem-solving. -* 


wgroup and works with a governing board in Serene 


identifying dnd solving problems. 


_ Once a problem ora seed has been identified, the 
council stays with it until it has been resolved. In 
other words, the council follows a complete, Paar ener 
cycle.* 


In the example on page 11, a council that is ‘Linked 
to a school board is used to illustrate how a governing | 
board and its community council might work together 
effectively. Notice that the council remains intrinsically 
involved in each step of the process, while the board 
retains its decision-making prerogatives. me 


Although activities will be modified depending on the 
type of governing board and the mission of the council, a 
complete cycle of problem-solving activities is advocated 
in order for a eee to assist.:'the board in, making 
decisions. 


* ‘For a more detailed discussion of the problem- 
solving approach, see the Keys to Community Involvement 


Series Booklet 3 entitled "Problem poaNegae “A Five-Step 
Model." 
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Example C. 


ACTIVITIES 


» 


Determines the educational 
needs of the school and com- 
munity, selects at least one 
educational project, and 
reports findings and r = 
mendations to the board. 


Seeks alternative ways of 
putting that project into 
effect, selects the alternative 
Which best fits local condi- 
tions, and reports to the 
board. 


Prepares plans’ for carrying 
out and evaluating each 

_ project and presents the plans 
to the board. 


“t 
Assists school staff in 
putting plans into 
operation and monitors 
progress. 


Assists in determining the 
results of each educational 
project; examines the 
effectiveness of the 
council's work and rela- 
tionship with the school 
board, and recommends 
whether or not to start 
work on a new project. 


ACTIVITIES 


f# Participates in the needs . 


assessment, reviews the 
council's findings, and 
authorizes council to 
proceed. 


Assists the council by exam- 
ining alternatives in terms 

of established policy, state 
guidelines, budget considera- 
tions, etc. Board-reviews 

the council's report and 
authorizes preparation of plans. 


Confi the plans and helps 
the council tailor them so 
they conform with school: 
district policies, state 
guidelines, budget restrictions 
and so on. 

Ea 


Works with the council in 
monitoring project progress. | 


_ 8 
Reviews progress/outcomes of 
the educational improvement 
project; examines the effec- 
tiveness of the council's 
procedures to systematically 
address educational needs; 
examines the effectiveness 
of the advisory council in 


' synthesizing a wide diversity 


of school and community opinion; 
and decides whether to continue 
the process. 


The community council will need resources if it is to do 
its job well. On occasion, it.will need time and additional 
people to gather and analyze information; to type and duplicate 
minutes, reports and data gathering instruments; and to 
make the physical preparations for meetings. In addition, 
the council will occasionally need financial resources for 
preparing questionnaires, conducting community surveys or 
analyzing data. .To cover such expenditures, the council 
should be requested to prepare and submit for approval a 
quarterly, semiannual or annual budget. 


As the council begins to deal with a specific project, 
the governing board should obtain an estimate of the cost of 
a’ project far enough in advance that funds for it can be 
provided in the annual budget. A close and continuing 
working relationship between the board and the council can 
guarantee that the board will not be confronted with any 
surprise requests for eonees 


{ 


The board can ath he2p the council by legitimizing the 
work that group does. The board can give credit to the 
council by: ene gS i 


e ° making a public announcement ateue the work f 
they'll be doing. 4 


e giving regular council reports to the ._- 
’ newspaper(s), radio or television 


ee providing a perthanent place. on the board's 
agenda for eeaneal eQorte 


e opening up eeemat and informal communication 
channels with the council 


e allocating funds to meet council expenses 


»> 


- @ 
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BOARD AND COUNCIL RELATIONSHIPS 


The relationship between a governing board: and a 


‘community council can be one of interdependence and / 
ard, 


collaboration. The council can aid the work of the 
and the board--with its understanding of current policies 
and procedures, legislation and available money--can guide 


‘ the council in exploring alternative ways to plan and 


carry, out community or school improvements. A supportive, 


‘reciprocal partnership represents: the ideal relationship 


between the board and ¢the counas 1. 


Misunderstandings and strained relationships between 
the board and the council can be prevented by clearly 
defining expectations in the beginning--length of service; 
general areas of problem solving; expectations for dates, 
times and places for progress reports; and general policies 
and procedures by which the council operates. And it is 
best if the charge to the’ council is defined in terms of 
goals, objectives. and outcomes rather than in terms of the 


’ means and procedures to’ follow in doing the group's work.. ‘ 


SUMMARY 


Citizen participation in local decision making is not a 
new concept. In fact our democracy is based on such a 


_ premise. Today, however; citizen participation. rarely 


extends beyond voting for school levies, answering 
questionnaires and working on an occasional service com- 
mittee. Citizens are increasingly ncerned about govern- 
mental affairs, community service “and school programs. 
Watergate, business scandals and tax increases ; 
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interest in various agencies and thei rograms.. Faced with . 
numerous, complex issues ‘and’ inflation= ed resources, . 
local boards are 3 nuinély searching for ways to includg ai? 
citizens’ ideas, opinions and energy, into planning and 

decigion making .: —* . ae ? 


‘ 


‘ The. approach outlined in this” booklet Sisenibes one 27% 
avenue for. citizens to become more directly and meaningfully 
involved in’ ‘local decision making. The community council . 
has been described as the arms. and ‘legs of a governing board, = 

‘The council might.also be said to function as the eyes and - 
ears of the board. With _morer people involved in hearing 
concerns, in vassing for opinions and in searching fer 
* + solutions, the\capacity of the board to make effective ‘ , 
' decisions increases greatly. 
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“ WORKSHEET #1 
“Qé ; ; : P 
oe ee | CRITERIA OF MIX | 
I, sample list of Opinion Groups--Conmuni ty Council /Y. 
fn, ~ ‘School Board 
; J Cry. > : 
fy Lie AR, Community ._B. School Staff 
oe th 
ae ie di Parents of students Z 1. Administrators — a 
'". pf s"¢ 2. Farmers | 2. Teachers 
» . 8), "+ 3. Native American's b. Be Non-certified pavednnel 
‘ ' - 4, Businessmen | : . 
. °S. . Adults without children no 
6. - Retirees C. Students 
_ 7. Low income persons 
oh : a 8. Male representatives . 1. Male representatives 
wet : 9. Female representatives, 2. ‘Female ‘representatives 
; 10. Housewives /' eee © tee Sah ‘ 
i : Sample list of Opinion Groups=-Community Council/Land 
: ‘Planning Commission 
: A. ‘Voter Precinct by Age Groups ‘ 
1. 21 through 30° year old representatives 
2. 31 through 40 year 41d representatives 
3. 4] through 50 yeay old representatives 
4. 51 through 65 year old representatives 
5. Representatives 65 and older 
B. Special Interests 
a ae 1. Building contractors a 
‘ 2. Orchardists s 
.— 3. Downtown merchants 
; . 4. Real estate developers 


5. Cattlemen's association 
6. Conservationists. * : 

+ + * "7, Recreationists 
8. Farmers 


va 
. 


C, Natural Geographic Interests 


III. 
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Residents of: 


Las Foothill, -mountainous property 


2. Valley property 

3. Flood-plain property 
4. Waterfront property 
5. Coastal property 


List the major opinion groups that should be represented 
on the permanent community council. 
provided-to the right, list how many representatives 


each group should have. 


In the space 


¢ 


Worksheet #2 ~ 54 


CONDUCTING AN OPINION LEADER SURVEY = 


Five questions are important to.answer in planning the 


opinion leader survey. .These are listed below in approxi- 


mate chronological sequence, with some suggested answers 
and related tasks. 


l. 


2. 


0 Je 


What kind of survey shall it be-- \ 


Questionnaire in mail or newspaper? 
Telephone survey? 

Personal interview? . 

Open public meetings? 


Related tasks: (. 


Design questionnaire. ? 
Write introduction and interview outline. 
Develop instructions for interviewers. 
Contact media. : 


Who should be ‘iui 


oaonne ; : 2% 
Every household? . 


ee sample 


--every few houses? 
--every ‘few names in phone book? 
--several from each opinion group? 


Related. tasks: 


Formulate questions for interview, survey or 
meeting. 


What information is needed about resources required to 
conduct the survey-- : 


Seliaverand shane autinatee (see sample on 


following page) 


9 17 
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Worksheet #2 continued 


. : = * 
‘ RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 


(Indicate which expenses will be encountered in each type of survey.) 


ae Postage a ee ee ees 
a oy : 
ae? Printing ing ' 
a Pacilities 


’ ae 
4. What ground rules should be ‘adopted for the survey-- 


. Persons responsible for various tasks? 
e@ . Best times of day and days of the week for | 
* conducting the survey? . . 
@ Number of responses that will provide satisfaoto 
survey results? 


. Related tasks: 


* Identify people to type, duplicate, fold, mail, 
phone, etc. 


m= cy y ‘ 
’ « 
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. Worksheet #2 continued 


5. How will opinion leaders be selected-- 


* Tota} number of votes? 
@ . Number of votes from each opinion group? ; 
e Several ,opinion leaders from each group? 


Related tasks: . 


@. , Prepare’ report. 
-e Make ~Apcumengattans to hts board. 


= 
‘ 


A sample Opinion Leader Survey Form appears on p. 20.- 


/ 


. . 
& . . ar 


SAMPLE 


Opinion Ledder Survey Form 


The Brandon Schoql Board is trying to find community, school and student 
leaders to serve on a community council. We have identified the 
following as major opinion groups in our school attendance area and need 
your suggestions for opinion leaders’. Please list persons for any of the 
opinion groups who you feel: 


‘ e@ Take an active interest in school and school-related activities 
e Are willing to become involved se 
@ Understand or listen to other people's ideas and feélings 


Are knowledgeable about school issues 7 


\, 


- 


Opinion Groups Suggested Nominee(s) 
- School Staff ie ee. 3. 
a ra ‘ 


Merchants 
Cattlemen's Assoc. 


Students 
%. 


Native Americans 


i 25 
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If the duties of your position call for communicating with the public or others 
in the field of education, NSPRA membership is a must for you. Current mem- 
bers include superintendents, assistant superintendents, community/ public 
_ relations specialists, principals, classroom teachers, college professors and 


students. - 


/~ 


EDUCATION U.S.A. 

. The weekly education newspaper that provides 

‘ up-to-date coverage of legislation, education 
. research and national and regional devel- 

“" opments. It’s your finger on the pulse of the 

- nationwide education scene. Price $42 per year 
_ (52 issues). 


IT STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM. 

A monthly newsletter published nine times dur- 
ing the school year that's full of-tips and tech- 
niques thar. can improve communications in 
your district. An information clearinghouse for 
practicing educators. Price $18*per year (9 
issues). 


EVALUATION SERVICE. 

_ This special contract service is available to pro- 
' vide indepth analysis of a school district's com- 

munication program and specific recommen- 

dations for improvement. Price subject to'spe- 

cial quotation. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES. 


NSPRA Products, Services and Activities ( ‘ 


WORKSHOPS. 

Conducted by NSPRA staff members and 
trained consultants, the staff development in- 
service workshops can make a crucial difference 
in your communication program. Whether it's 
communicating with parents, or improving 
building !evel communication, NSPRA work- 
shops cah help. Mice pists to special quota- 
tion. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS/AV MATERIALS. 

Each year NSPRA produces timely, special publi- 
cations and audiovisual materials on topics of 
interest to communication specialists and ad- 
ministrators — like educating the handicapped, 
budget and finance, and improving public con- 
ices in education. Write for catalog and price 
ist. . 


LOCAL CHAPTERS.” 

NSPRA has 44 chapters which provide an oppor- 
tunity for information exchange and profes- 
sional development. (Dues vary. ) 


Include representation at major education con- 


ferences, sponsorship of the Goldey Key Award 


presented annually by the Ler bene 


an annual publications contest for schools and 


colleges. 


To order additional titles in the Series, or to obtain information about other 
NSPRA products and services, contact: 


-» National School Public Relations Association 
* 4801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 


